life, there would be some ground for the edifying phrases of the ecclesiastical historian. But pagan Rome—Christian Rome I reserve for the next chapter—was far from being wholly corrupt. There is hardly a trait in the darker picture which has not its counterpart in modern life. With one exception; we have, happily, nothing to correspond to the quarter of a million of stout frames that were rotting in idleness in imperial Rome, consuming in a life of heartless and senseless pleasure the blood and sinews of the empire, which they thought they could prey on for ever. Nature reminded them that social life has its laws, moral, political, and economic.1
1 As to what we call immorality in the narrower sense, I will be so bold as to make a brief comparison with modern times. The phrases one meets about the 'nameless vices' of Rome have misled many into thinking there were practices then in vogue which are happily unknown to the modem world. Taking the unnatural forms of vice as they are enumerated in Rosenbaum's Geschichte der Lustseuc/te, any person of moderate information in these matters will recognise that all of them are appallingly prevalent in modem Europe •, indeed, some of the most repulsive of them are more prevalent to-day than we have any definite reason for thinking they were at Rome in the fourth century. As to forms of vice which